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THE MEANING OF ADULT EDUCATION. By 
Epuarp C. LinpeMan. New York, New Republic, 
Inc., 1926. $1.00. 


This little book might quite as well have been called 
The Meaning of Life for it is in reality an illuminating 
philosophical essay with especial reference to adult edu- 
cation. 

The author early became disillusioned with modern 
educational theory and method because of his own strug- 
gle to reconcile formal education with the business of 
living in an industrial age. “No one, probably,” he says, 
“needs adult education so much as the college graduate 
for it is he who makes the most doubtful assumptions 
@Moncerning the function of learning.” What he means 
adult education is indicated by the following statement: 


t ocational education is designed to equip students with 


the proper means for arriving at their selected goals. 
Adult education goes beyond the means and demands new 
sanctions, new vindications of ends.” And the reason 
why adult education is necessary is that “a society of 
articulate selves will never be created by youth; the task 
belongs to those adults who still retain sufficient courage 
to refuse social representation on the basis of fragmentary 
personality.” 

Mr. Lindeman accepts the current view of education as 
based upon adjustments to “total situations,” and has 
great confidence in the discussion technique which he, 
himself, along with Miss Follett, Professor Sheffield and 
others, has done much to promote. He quarrels, however, 
with the current view of intelligence, which makes it a 
measurable quantum of original endowment. “The per- 
son who knows what he wants to do, and why, is 
intelligent.” 

The ideal which Mr. Lindeman is pursuing is, of course, 
cultural. He wants vocational work to contribute to per- 
sonality, but because of the rigid requirements of an in- 
dustrial age there must be: room for purely voluntary 
performances which lead the way to personal freedom and 
mastery. In this connection the following passage is well 
worth quoting: “Grown-up moderns are pathetic precisely 
because they know how to achieve everything save pure 
delight for its own sake. Even in games, the end—victory 
—and not the process is dominant. When my thought is 

on adult education, memory invariably recalls the Dan- 
ish farmer who spent his leisure hours painting scenes 
of his farm and neighborhood. One of the canvases— 
showing a typical Danish rural scene—which adorned his 
modest home pleased me so much that I offered to pur- 
chase it; he not only refused the bargain but severely 
reprimanded me for presuming to place a pecuniary valua- 
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tion upon the product of his recreation.” The same idea 
is elaborated in a critique to which the author devotes 
several pages on specialism in business, industry, govern- 
ment, et cetera. 

The implications of Mr. Lindeman’s thesis for the 
present state of industrial warfare are thus indicated: 
“Nothing positive results from mere shifts of power; this 
is the lesson which labor movements need to learn. If 
half the time devoted to revolutionary propaganda could 
be directed toward refining the aspirations of workers, a 


. real transformation would sooner or later take place. 


Premature workers’ control may, indeed, do nothing more 
than accentuate old evils: the desire to do unto others 
what they have been accustomed to do unto us is an in- 
variable by-product of sudden power-exchanges. If 
workers bring into industrial control nothing better in the 
way of a philosophy of power than the present concept 
of capitalists and employers, the net gain will be zero. 
We stand in need of a revolution of the mind—not a mere 
exchange of power-groups—before an economic revolu- 
tion can transform industry into a cooperative enterprise, 
before ‘power over’ is transposed into ‘power with’ in 
industry.” 

Mr. Lindeman may be described as a critical student 
who has experienced all the current disillusionment with+ 
out damaging his essential faith. “It may be,” he says, 
“that democracy reared on impossible metaphysical foun- 
dations must decay more or less completely before we 
find our way with science. Mussolini may be the true 
prophet of our time: Liberalism, democracy and parlia- 
mentary government may, as he so vehemently affirms, 
have fulfilled their functions. At any rate, the liberal has 
lost his effectiveness, parliaments have ceased to function, 
or function badly, and democracy is fast becoming a term 
used to denote illusion. Yet, I do not regard these as 
signals of despair; the fact that our modern political, 
economic and social structures and processes are disinte- 
grating makes experiment feasible. We have once more 
reached one of those historical periods which seems like a 
dead-end because the shell of old institutions and habits, 
although crumbling, still possesses sufficient resiliency to 
prevent the new from bursting forth.” 

There is a useful chapter on “method,” dealing with the 
theory and technique of discussion as an educational 
procedure. 


NEW CHALLENGES TO FAITH. By Snerwoop 
Eppy. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1926. $1.50. 


Here is a Baedeker to the new world of scientific and 
religious thought for the student and the preacher. Mr. 
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Eddy would be among the last to suggest that such a 
brief treatise would serve as a substitute for scientifically 
prepared text books in the various fields covered. He 
has, however, recounted the more important discoveries 
of recent years and has indicated the major trends of 
thought in physical science and psychology. His book is 
an appetizer for further reading and a guide to the litera- 
ture of the subjects he discusses. One is at once im- 
pressed with the tremendous amount of reading which 
this prolific author has done. The most impressive thing 
about the book is the fact that an ardent missionary and 
evangelist should have brought so hospitable a mind to the 
study of scientific theories, even the most materialistic of 
them, and should have found in them all only a further 
challenge to his own faith. 

The reader who finds it difficult to follow all the deduc- 


tions nevertheless comes face to face with such irresis- | 


tible declarations as this: “For thirty years and more we 
have seen students and others who followed this method 
discover God for themselves out of the midst of doubt, 
scepticism, failure and sin. All through the centuries is 
not this the method that has yielded results, the method 
of discovery?” Again, Mr. Eddy says concerning the 
quest of God, “if he is not real to us we shall probably 
find it is due not to incorrect thinking but to unreal living. 
If, paralyzed by doubt, one cannot take the next step in 
belief, let him take it in action.” 

In the judgment of this reviewer the author is the most 
outstanding example in America of a personal evangelist 
who has become an apostle of social reconstruction with- 
out losing one iota of his personal religious experience. 
This, it seems, has been made possible by his continuous 
contacts with reality in every field that he explores. 

One of the most impressive passages in his little book 
is his account of his visits to the homes of four tenement 
families in New York which he places in deadly parallel 
alongside the homes of a similar number of rich men 
whom he characterizes as “Dives, one, two, three and 
four.” 

It is characteristic of the author that he includes a sec- 
tion on Biblical criticism, to which he has devoted a great 
deal of thought. 


An extensive bibliography is appended. F. E. J. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS. A Study in the Dynamics of 
Change. By Utysses G. WeaTHERLY. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. $3.00. 

The need for such a book is well stated by John Stuart 
Mill. “The future of mankind will be gravely imperilled 
if great questions are left to be fought out between 
ignorant change and ignorant opposition to change.” 

Professor Weatherly does not try to “exploit a vague 
theory in order to explain the universe,” but his approach 
is rather through the “gateway of history and anthro- 
pology.” His effort is concentrated mainly about the con- 
ditions and factors which underlie change; the attitudes 
which are established by social life and which in turn 
influence it, the pathology of progress as affected by stag- 
nation, retrogression, and formalism, and the significance 
of guidance and goals toward which social progress should 
aim. 

“A society ruled by the elders becomes mechanized” 
and “to wholly repress the spirit of youth, or to exclude 
it from its proper share in social functioning, is to lose 
the one dynamic element that is a safeguard against stag- 
nation.” It should be kept in mind also that “traditional 
mindedness flourishes abundantly in the field of political 
ideas and institutions” and that the “genuinely tory type 


[2] 


of mind is impatient of even rational consideration o 
change.” On the other hand “the radical’s complair 
against the established order is that it grovels; that t 
better or best are not at once substituted for the poor or 
merely good.” 
The attitude of the liberal is characterized as one of 
“animated moderation.” In working out social progress 
there is nothing “so fundamentally important as exact 
knowledge.” This comes from science and “science has 
not only given an impulse” to cooperative effort, but it 
“has provided the material and motive for it.” 
Constructive development can go on best under -“disci- 
pline and liberation” which “are not two antagonistic 
processes,” for “it is an old saying and a true one that 
those only are fit for freedom who are capable of self- 
rule. The process of real liberation, therefore, can pro- 
ceed as fast, and only as fast, as self-discipline is de- 
veloped. While we ordinarily think of this conclusion as 
applicable to individuals, it is also and equally true of 
society as a whole.” AEBS 


SECURING CHRISTIAN LEADERS FOR TO- 
MORROW. By Samuet McCrea Cavert. George 
H. Doran Company, New York, 1926. $1.50. 

This book, while the product of a single hand, is in the 
nature of a report of conferences of church leaders on 
recruiting, vocational guidance, placement, et cetera. It 
contains the results of the thought and experience of a 
large number of people. Mr. Cavert’s treatment of the 
problem contains all that one would expect of such a 
treatise and considerably more than has usually bee 
covered in discussions of this sort. The most distincti 
feature of the book is the fact that it lays down as ‘a 
guiding principle the essential equality of various types of 
service whether under religious or secular auspices pro- 
vided the work done is dominated by the service motive 
and directed toward ends consistent with the Christian 
ideal. Christian service, in other words, is work that 
looks toward making a Christian world. 

It follows that a man’s decision to enter business has 
the same quality as his choice to enter religious work, if he 
proposes to make his business Christian. An illustration 
of the changing point of view is seen in the following 
paragraph quoted from a pledge of one of the Christian 
fellowships: “I recognize the domination of pagan prin- 
ciples and motives in present-day human relationships, 
especially as shown in the flagrant disregard for human 
values in industry, the widespread denial of brotherhood 
between the white and colored races, and the devastation 
of the greatest values in life by war.” 

Mr. Cavert is impressed by the successful use of the 
personal interview method by business and industrial con- 
cerns who are trying to recruit on college campuses at a 
time when this method is not being so successfully em- 
ployed in recruiting for the ministry. The reason is to 
be found not only in a fault of method, but in the weak- 
ness of the appeal. “To the senior who has been captain 
of a varsity football team or manager of the college 
paper, the church often offers nothing more challenging 
than to pass the collection plate! Nor, so far as he can 
see, is there much prospect that there is anything impor- 
tant for him to do in the church until he is at least pag 
the age of forty!” 

Furthermore, recruiting is wisely described not as some- 
thing accomplished at a summer conference or during 
commencement week in college, but as definitely related 
to the whole program of religious and moral education in 
the home, school and church. It is shown that the prob- 
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- lem of placement is very largely neglected. There has 


id a en very little done in the way of “job analysis” or of 
t ermining the peculiar fitness of the candidate for 
or service. The distressing lack of education and special 
training among the ministers today tremendously increases 
of the difficulty of recruiting because it so often results in 
eSS a type of work that does not appeal to college youth and 
act because the ministry today does not have the contacts with 
has college youth which make possible a wholesome vocational 
t it influence. 
The general conclusions are conveniently summarized, 
sci- and an extensive bibliography is appended. 
s 
a RELIGION AND MORBID MENTAL STATES. By 
elf-: H. I. Scnovu. New York, The Century Company, 
1926. $1.25. 
de- This volume contains lectures delivered at the Uni- 
1 as versity of Copenhagen to a group of ministers. The 
of publishers say of it that it is “the first book ever written 
: that instructs the clergy how to deal with the mentally 
; deranged among their parishioners” and that it has been 
rO- “published in Denmark, Sweden and England where it is 
rge widely used as a text in theological seminaries.” The 
author is head of a hospital for mental diseases, and is 
the vice-president of a society of Christian medical prac- 
; on titioners. 

It The lectures do not present anything in the nature of 
fa a technique of spiritual treatment, but they lay down 
the certain principles growing out of the nature of mental 
ha disorders and give a clinical account of a considerable 
yee umber of cases. 
ti t. Schou holds the view of mental abnormality that 
as ‘a s become fairly general in recent years, that no sharp 
s of line can be drawn between sanity and insanity, that some 
pro- cases are of purely psychic origin and that many cases 
tive ff can be cured. Thus he finds a considerable place for the 
tian § therapeutic value of religion quite aside from his belief 
that § that religious treatment is of primary importance on its 

own account, even for the incurably insane. He urges, 
has however, that the nature of the disorder be recognized 
if he } and that the indicated treatment of it as a disease be 
ition strictly followed. 
wing Dr. Schou rejects, on the basis of much evidence, the 
stian | view that religion is a common cause of insanity, holding 
yrin-  ftather to the view that it predisposes to sanity and may 
hips, — be a preventive of mental collapse. On the other hand 
man religious crisis, a state brought about by the absence of 
hood faith and an intense concern to achieve it, is very com- 
ition § monly associated with insanity since “sorrow and disap- 

pointment, mental troubles of all kinds, penal servitude 
the § and prison camps in war, can lead to insanity in persons 
con- predisposed to it.” 
at a The most fruitful field for religious therapy is found 
em- § to be among patients suffering from hysteria, where “the 
is to | Phenomena are produced by erroneous ideas in the brain 
reak- | Of the patient, but no physical alteration is anywhere dis- 
ptain § cernible.” While Dr. Schou records his belief that cures 
lege § may be effected through direct interposition of super- 
ging § Natural power, he believes that “a very great number of 


these so-called miraculous cures are really due to sug- 
gestive treatment of hysterical disorders.” Of this treat- 
nt he says: “In every case it is faith that produces 
e effect; faith in the means employed to effect a cure, 
and in the power of the physician to accomplish it. 
Anything in which the patient confidently believes can 
cure the disease, whether it be certain medicines, per- 
sonalities, sacred waters, amulets, electric belts, magnetic 
vibration, wise women, or what not.” 


Saturday, May 28, 1927. 


This little book is useful for the information it con- 
tains and for the stimulus it gives to further study of 
the subject. There is at present a very great interest in 
“religious healing” and in the whole question of the rela- 
tion between religion and health. Experimentation 
naturally begins in the realm of abnormal mental states, 
but the subject has a much wider range. It is likely to 
command more and more attention both by the medical 


profession and by the clergy. F.E. J 


YOUTH AND CHRISTIAN UNITY. By Watter 
W. Van Kirk. New York, George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 1927. $2.00. 


Mr. Van Kirk, who is an associate secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill, believes that “when young people think 
about the church in its organized relationships it is gen- 
erally with regard to some form of interdenominational 
activity. Youth’s loyalty to the church is not 
measured by the yardstick of denominational prestige 
but by the advances that have been and are being made 
to enthrone Christ in the life of the world.” He offers 
testimony to show that there is a great defection among 
young people from the church. For example, some of 
the reports to the Helsingfors Conference from the youth 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales contain such 
statements as these: “There are too many denominations 


-and too much antagonism. A united church is needed.” 


“Churches are suffering from centuries of accumulated 
tradition—they must get back to the real Jesus.” “The 
churches fail to attract men outside their ranks—men 
will not come in on the terms laid down by the churches, 
which are not open to opinion outside their creeds.” 
“Organized religion is a force of great potentiality handi- 
capped by lack of adventurous leadership, and hindered 
by a heritage of dogmatic traditionalism which hesitates 
to express itself in terms of modern life.” 

The work of the student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
the Student Volunteer Movement, the interchurch student 
pastorates at certain universities and organizations 
which affect the students less directly has tended to break 
down denominational lines in the minds of young people. 
The author believes that “we will witness within the next 
few years a remarkable development of an interchurch 
consciousness through the gearing of this religious educa- 
tional effort into all the other phases of interdenomina- 
tional activity.” He argues that a united church is a 
practical necessity if the chief obstacles to the realization 
of Christian ideals are-to be overcome, such as war, 
race antagonism and industrial strife. A prominent 
educator is quoted as saying: “It is because we have 
held our different religious views and practices in so 


‘ jealous, divisive, and partisan a fashion that the state 


[3] 


has been obliged to withdraw religion from the curricu- 
lum and program of its schools.” 

Among the subjects discussed are the work of the 
main interdenominational agencies in the United States, 
efforts toward organic union, interdenominational agencies 
in other countries and world movements toward Chris- 
tian unity, such as the Stockholm Conference in 1925 
and the Faith and Order movement. Mr. Van Kirk 
distinguishes clearly between the federation movement 
and the movement toward organic unity, but believes that 
only the latter will fully meet the challenge of modern 
life. 

F. E. J. 
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THINKING THROUGH. By Atva Martin Kerr. 

New York, George H. Doran Co., 1926. $1.25. 

The author, who is the editor of a forward looking 
religious journal, The Herald of Gospel Liberty, has put 
into a few pages a forcefully stated thesis with reference 
to the controversy over evolution and the related ques- 
tions concerning the relation of religion to science. He 
takes his stand firmly for the evolutionary view of life, 
but while he condemns reactionism in theology, he criti- 
cizes the scientists also. “It is surprising that many scien- 
tists who know much about man know so little about men. 
As a consequence they are simply ignoring, and leaving 
out of their scientific calculations, the great spiritual 
forces that are unquestionably exerting an incalculable 
power in God’s universe.” He sees no irreconcilability 
between the scientific and spiritual view of the world. 

The “great common heresy,” however, according to Mr. 
Kerr, is the heresy of those who “do not really and truly 
believe in the things in which Jesus Christ believed and 
for which he gave his life. They do not believe that the 
highest and finest idealism of Jesus Christ is practicable 
for present-day life and that Christianity in its finest 
essence will work. This is the one great and paralyzing 
heresy of today. It is this hopeless infidelity which makes 
excuses and justification for a selfish and cruel indus- 
trialism, on the plea that it cannot be made genuinely 
Christian.” This heresy is “quite common inside as well 
as outside of the church, and can be found in every type 
and shade of both conservatism and liberalism.” 

The minister who has difficulty in adjusting himself to 
present-day controversy is likely to find material assis- 
tance in this little volume. The argument is stated simply 
and briefly and the points follow one another in trip- 
hammer fashion. 

The author concludes that the supreme task of the 
church is not “to defend its faith but to live its faith.” 
It must “give a better reincarnation of Christ” than it 
has given heretofore. FE. J 


THE PROBLEM CHILD IN SCHOOL. By Mary B. 
SayLes and Howarp W. Nupp. New York, Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
1926. $1.00. 

. THREE PROBLEM CHILDREN. Narratives from a 
Child Guidance Clinic. New York, Joint Committee 
on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 1926. $1.00. 
The Committee has a broad conception of what may be 

accomplished for the child and for society in problem 

cases if the proper professional equipment can be made 
available. The plan which it has worked out includes 
the employment of visiting teachers. The combined 
techniques of the teacher and social worker, each pos- 
sessing tact and the gift of understanding children, are 
necessary to its success. Howard W. Nudd, who con- 
tributes the statement summarizing the Committee’s 
conception of its task, recognizes the importance of 
knowledge, intelligence and skill, but insists that it is the 
use to which these are put that determines the character 
of the individual and of society. This means that the 
school should undertake to handle behavior problems 
from the very beginning of school life, and that this 
should be done with the same energy which charactcrizes 
the physical and intellectual training of the children. 
With this idea in mind the Committee published these 
books in the hope “that from the variety of situations pre- 


sented some understanding is given of the painstaking | 
development of a conscious and transmittible techniqgj@ 


which utilizes the processes unconsciously employed 
some degree by every successful teacher and parent. 


The first volume is a general discussion of the problem — 
child with a generous amount of case material for illus-— 
tration, while the second volume is a case book exclusively, © 


Cc. M. E. 


THE STORY OF METHODISM. By Hatrorp E, 
Luccock and Paut Hutcurinson. New York, Metho- 7” 


dist Book Concern, 1926. $4.00. 


This is a uniquely readable and informing history of i 


Methodism by two well-known Methodist writers. Per- 


haps the most distinctive thing about it is the way in~ 
which it reveals the influence with which the giant per-— 
sonality of John Wesley and certain lesser but impressive — 
personalities wrote their lives into a religious movement 


and into the history of their time. John Wesley is re- 


ferred to as the most powerful social force in the England — 


of the eighteenth century. 

The authors point out that the Methodist system was 
particularly suited to conditions of frontier life in the 
United States in the early nineteenth century. “It is one 


of the queer twists of history that the churches which 7 
came into the frontier with a democratic organization— ~ 
the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Congregationalists - 


—came there also with a monarchical doctrine, while the 
church which came with an organization often accused of 
being autocratic brought the most democratic of gospels.” 
The latter part of the book is devoted mainly to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States and j 
missionary labors. The Methodist participation in refo¥ 
movements such as the abolition of slavery and the liquor 


traffic is set forth at some length. Comparatively little 


space is given to the Methodist churches in Great Britain 


and other countries, or to the other Methodist groups in” 


the United States. 


With reference to the present situation in America the 


authors say: “The battlefield of reform on which the 
supreme struggle of the present generation, and doubtless 
of this century, is being waged is that of the struggle to 
make the whole social order Christian, to apply the prin- 
ciples of Jesus to all institutions of society.” 


The book is probably the most attractively printed and _ 


illustrated volume of church history that has yet appeared. 


It is impressively lacking in discussions of doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical matters but is filled with the dynamics of a_ 


modern missionary movement. Lac 


BAPTIST CITY PLANNING. Edited by Cartes 
Hatcu Sears. Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1926, 
$1.00. 


This volume is the result of a study undertaken by a 
committee created by the City Missions Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. The different aspects of 
city church work have been considered by sub-committees 
of the main group. The discussion includes work in the 
different types of city neighborhoods, city programs for 
evangelism, religious education, social service, etc. The 
study committee has endeavored to draw up a plan fot 
better coordination of Baptist work in the larger cit 


ie 
It recognizes, however, that the cooperation of all the ee 


ligious forces of a city are necessary if adequate work is 


to be done. 
I. M. C. 
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